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evidence that the argument has not really touched upon the facts of 
consciousness. 

But, however much we may criticise the work, it must be granted 
that it is extremely interesting, and that it will be of more than passing 
importance. It is of value at present in that it gives large place to 
organic instinct as opposed to tradition and imitation, which have un- 
doubtedly been overestimated in recent writings, and besides it has a 
value of its own. The failures as well as the successes are due to a 
consistent and fearless carrying out of a line of argument from views 
that are widely held, and which need just such a single-minded and 
extended application before they can be definitely accepted or definitely 
rejected. If every conclusion in the book were untrue, it would never- 
theless be a most important contribution to modern thought. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 

University of Michigan. 

La nouvelle monadologie . Par Ch. Renouvier et L. Piat. 
Paris, Armand Colin & Cie. 1899. — p. 535. 

Before setting forth the contents of this book, it will be well to 
note two points of method. The first expresses itself in the ' princi- 
ple of relativity. ' Freely stated, we must keep to the point of view 
of the finite human mind. The relational character of our defini- 
tions excludes such terms as ' absolute ' and ' unconditioned ' from 
our discourse. The relativity of our reason does not permit us to at- 
tain to absolute certainty. The principles from which reason starts 
cannot themselves be established by reason ; they depend upon obser- 
vation plus faith. The second basal principle excludes actual infini- 
ties as contradictory. Hence we have, for our analysis and recon- 
struction, a world finite in extent, and past history finite also in its 
detail. 

" Monadology, as here understood, is nothing but the imaginative 
or symbolic reproduction of that which falls within the reach of the 
intellect, and of that only. It defines, on the one hand, monads as 
substances (logical subjects of qualities, p. 1) quantitatively simple, 
qualitatively composite, i. e. , defined by relations ; on the other 
hand, bodies as complex substances, regular functions of phenomena, 
of which the monads, grouped according to specific and general laws, 
are the elements." (p. 148). To justify this conclusion in detail 
is the problem of the first two parts, treating respectively of the 
Monad and of its Organization. 

At the risk of interpreting too freely, it may be suggested that the 
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inspiration to a monadology is to be sought in a study of human so- 
cieties. The concepts thus developed may then be carried to the 
limit of analysis (cf. pp. 325 seq.). Thus the relation of the con- 
scious and willing organism to the physical world has its analogue in 
our treatment of human aggregates as ' masses. ' This occurs when 
we regard them as ' ' servile ' ' means to an end designed by some 
' governing ' will and intelligence. Yet the individuals composing 
the mass are themselves the " fellows ' ' of their ruler, differing only in 
the kind of will, passion, and intelligence possessed. So too, govern- 
ing individuals and their servants may together be the servants of a 
higher ruler. Thus we have ' unorganized ' masses, ' organized ' 
communities, entering into more highly centralized societies. 
Carrying such observations to the limit, we may conceive our world 
as a society of monads, combined together into mere aggregates of in- 
dividuals whose specific characters attract and repel each other 
(inorganic bodies), or organized into societies whose functioning is 
determined by a dominant monad (organisms). Of these latter the 
highest type is the human organism and monad. 

Yet human masses are not pliant to any will, but only to one that 
understands how to use them. They have their laws which spring 
from the mental, passional, and volitional natures of the individuals com- 
posing them. In the same way the laws of nature spring from the spon- 
taneous reactions of monads on their fellows. The fact that this pur- 
suit of individual ends yet produces a total effect, which is orderly, is 
expressed in the principle of ' preestablished harmony' (pp. 21, 25, 
46, 326, etc.). 

In apparent contradiction to the determinateness of this result, 
stands the observation that our will is free — an observation that we 
ought, by analogy, to extend in modified form to the very lowest type 
of monad. The authors refuse to treat this appearance of freedom as 
illusory, on grounds which M. Renouvier has elsewhere set forth. It 
is of the less importance to reproduce them here, since the authors do 
not themselves treat them as conclusive. They usually are content to 
regard the doctrine of freedom as involved in the rationality of a 
moral imperative, and as depending for its credence upon our faith in 
such rationality (p. 146). They deny, however, that such freedom 
stands in contradiction to the principle of determinism, " unless such 
principle be taken in the absolute sense which excludes every cause 
capable of an alternative in its effects.' " " Free will does not claim for 
free causes an exemption from the general reign of law ... It 
is not without using the law of gravity that one can raise a body." 
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" Free will is a kind of determination left out of account by physical 
law" (pp. 136, 137). Nor does it contradict the principle of the 
conservation of energy (p. 49) . 

Here the reader will be inclined to object that between a principle 
asserting and one denying unique determination throughout the same 
range of phenomena, no compromise is possible. One would doubtless 
be hasty were one to claim that the equations from which the determi- 
nate result is to be calculated must be expressed in exclusively me- 
chanical terms. ' Will ' is a sufficiently universal concept, and there 
might be a law of the will. But freedom is hopelessly individual, 
and is meant to be so. As such, it can scarcely be what we mean by 
a determinant. If, however, it is simply meant to insist that unique 
determination is a principle that has its limits, beyond which it can 
only be extended at a risk, and that the authors prefer to take the risk 
of employing another postulate — to this we can scarcely object on the 
grounds of evidence. And this appears to be all that the authors need 
claim. Their justification must lie in the serviceability of their pos- 
tulate in reconstructing our world as we know it. 

The doctrine of the will is the central problem of the relations of 
the individual to his world. These relations are set forth in Parts 
III, IV and V, under the captions : ' ' Intellect, " " Passion ' ' and 
" Will." In all these phases of the mental life of the individual the 
will exercises a ' hegemonic' function (p. 142). This leads to the 
important conclusion that not only the actions performed, the desires 
entertained, but also the beliefs embraced depend on the choice of the 
will. The doctrine of the relativity of reason prevents us from re- 
garding our most fundamental beliefs as themselves demonstrated. 
Our acceptance of them flows from a " parti pris de croire" (pp. 144, 
147). A close connection is at once hinted between the criterion of 
truth and the moral imperative. The supremacy of practical rea- 
son suggests that both criteria are involved in the principle of ' jus- 
tice ' (p. 248). The term seems foreign to the concept of truth and 
error, yet Descartes suggests that it is faith in the morality of our world 
(the goodness of God) that expresses itself in our belief that we are not 
deceived. Reason rests on this postulate, morality on the faith that 
virtue will be rewarded with happiness. Both may be subsumed under 
the concept of justice (pp. 145 seq. ). 

In contrast to this faith, stands the injustice of the empirical 
world; a contrast that the authors develop at length (pp. 270 seq. ). 
The evil of our world we attribute in part to the blind forces of na- 
ture, in part to the evil passions of society. It is owing to the soli- 
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darity of society that no individual can be completely moral or per- 
fectly happy until society as a whole is so. The ideal of morality is 
most accurately expressed by Kant, whose formula might be termed the 
principle of reciprocal justice. But it is not possible for an individual 
to be ' reciprocally ' just without the consent of all. But the ignor- 
ance and passions of humanity prevent them from giving such con- 
sent. Hence human laws and the fictitious sanctions of religions 
(Part VI, "Societies"). Thus arises a " society of constraint. ' As 
opposed to this, the ideal society would be one of spontaneous justice. 
The good would also be beautiful, and as such would be loved (pp. 
286 set/.). 

Our faith that such an ideal is the end toward which our imperfect 
empirical world is progressing is best conceived by viewing the world 
as the plan of God (p. 281 seq.). But in order to furnish a sanc- 
tion for our morality, this ideal must be more than the goal of an 
evolution that wipes out individuals. It must be a stage in which we, 
as individuals, participate. Hence the postulate of immortality, not 
necessarily of eternal existence, but of the survival of the monad un- 
til it has wrought out its share of the divine plan, and participated in 
the fulfillment (pp. 280, 281). 

The proof of the existence of God cannot be merely logical. It 
must be, rather, a definition of God plus faith in his existence. This 
definition is best attained by starting with the concept of the world as 
revealing a ' plan. ' The chief obstacle to the definition of a just 
God lies in the fact of evil. To give this fact its proper bearings 
must be the central problem of a theodicy. 

The solution of this problem is the theme of the last part (VII, 
' 'Justice " ) of the monadology . Conceiving God as a personal creator, 
the task resolves itself into one of assigning to our world of sin and 
pain a place in a divine plan conceived in benevolence and justice. 
The solution offered is a highly generalized form of the old doctrine of 
the ' fall' (pp. 485 seq.). In the primitive society of monads, human 
souls were mutually at peace and surrounded by servant monads plastic 
to their wills. The ' nebula ' of science gives some picture of this state 
(pp. 463 seq.). The higher forms of monad were endowed with freedom 
as a ' perfection ' (p. 470). The selfish misuse of this freedom was the 
origin of a decadence by which our world of strife was brought about, 
(pp. 486, 487). Out of these 'trials' we slowly emerge through 
our struggle after virtue and justice. This process will lead to a new 
world of peace, to which the experience of past sorrows (and perhaps 
the death of incurably evil monads) will bring stability. To this end 
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our moral struggle contributes. The hope of fulfillment lends to our 
life its worth. 

It will readily be understood that a conception of this kind is too 
big, too far removed from a region in which we can think accurately, 
to allow of pertinent criticism of detail. One reflection on this latter 
part of the Monadology is likely to occur to any reader. Faith, in the 
sense of believing at a risk, is the condition of every step of our lives. 
The object of our faith is, by definition, bigger than our actual ex- 
perience, and supplements it in such wise as to make it satisfactory to 
our intellectual and moral demands. No limit can be placed to the 
postulates our faith may thus add to our knowledge. But when our 
knowledge is lost, like a mere point of familiar light, in clouds upon 
clouds of hypothesis we may well stop to ask : What have we gained ? 
One would be tempted to reply ; some emotional uplift (if one be not 
too critical) but very little clearness of vision. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



